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UNDER THE ICY SEAS (Continued)
Viktng settlement of Hedeby and, in Danish waters, defences in the form of barriers across channels have been located in many places, e.g., sunken stone-filled ships (the Skuldelev ships in Roskilde Fjord) or long rows of posts.
Shifts in the level of land and sea have also submerged valuable archaeological material. In the Early Stone Age (9000-7000 B.C.) most of the North Sea, the coastal waters of Denmark and the western Baltic were all part of the North European continent, but by about 5000 B.C. Denmark had roughly the same waters as now.
Since then, a tipping process has taken place about an axis running through Denmark, with a resultant upheaval in Norway, Sweden and northern Denmark, whereas subsidence in southern Denmark and northern Germany resulted in the submergence of neolithic burial-grounds and settlements.
Traces of Stone Age settlements have been found in many places off the coast of Denmark. No methodical examination has yet been made, but there is every reason to believe that underwater archaeology will open up fresh perspectives here, since the earliest Stone Age coastal settlements —that are today unknown—can be found at depths of from 20 to 30 metres in Danish waters.
Only in recent years has more systematic investigation of archaeological material in the North Sea and Baltic areas been undertaken. But the salvage of objects of historical interest was begun as early as 1847, when a diver from a Danish salvage company found the wreck of a fifteenth-century ship off Anholt His finds included eight wrought iron cannon which were acquired by Danish museums.
The first true archaeological underwater investigation in Denmark took place in 1943 when the Director of the National Museum, Dr. Poul Norlund, together with a professional diver, examined the wreckage of a medieval cog in Koldlng Fjord.
Because conditions for the preservation of wrecks are more favourable in the North Sea and the Baltic than in the Mediterranean, important ship finds have been brought to light which show how difficult it is to say where the limit lies between archaeology above and below water.
The actual salvaging of the Wasa, the Swedish warship that sank in Stockholm harbour within minutes of setting off on its maiden voyage in 1628, took place in deep water; the hull was subsequently excavated, after it had been brought to the surface. The Zuider Zee excavations show that wrecks can be successfully excavated on dry land—as they were in the short space of time after completion of the drainage and before the ships' timbers began to rot.                                                        •
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SUNKEN VILLAGE. These wooden piles emerging from the bed of Lake Zurich, in Switzerland, mark the site of a Stone Age village that once stood on the lake shore. A 3.80 m. deep trench dug into the lake bottom by underwater archaeologists revealed one Bronze Age and four Stone Age layers (two visible on left of photo). Material recovered from this and other European waters—pottery, bone and wood tools, fabrics and wickerwork, often remarkably preserved — throws new light on the Neolithic and Bronze Age cultures.
EMERALDS, INGOTS AND PIECES OF EIGHT. Part of one of the largest underwater coin hoards ever found (bottom left). They came from the wreck of a Spanish treasure ship that went down near Freeport in the Bahamas not far from the Florida coast, about 1628. Right, "pieces of eight" and a magnificent emerald-encrusted cross recovered from the Spanish galleon "San Jos6" at Islamorada Key in the Bahamas. These crudely minted, angular coins were chiselled from a flat bar of silver Top left, gold ingots also salvaged from the "San Jos6".
MASTERPIECES OF SCULPTURE FROM THE DEPTHS
ARCADIAN GOD. Greek sponge divers discovered the wreck of a 1st century B.C.. ship off the Tunisian coast, near Mahdia, in 1907. The vessel had set out from Athens filled with booty following the sack of the city by the Roman dictator Sulla in 86 B.C. One of many works of art recovered was this head of Pan, god of shepherds and flocks, whose cult originated in Arcadia and spread to Athens in the 5th century B.C. Now in the Bardo Museum in Tunis.
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MARATHON BOY. Head of a full length bronze statue netted by a fisherman in Marathon Bay, Greece, in 1925. Standing 4 ft. Sins, high, the statue of this handsome youth is thought by some experts to be an original work of the great 4th century B.C. Greek sculptor Praxiteles.
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MASTERPIECE SIGNED 'BOETHOS'. One of the finest bronzes found in the Mahdia wreck was this bronze herm, which bears the signature of the 2nd century B.C. sculptor Boethos of Chalcedon. Herms, square pillars surmounted by busts of the god Hermes, were common in Athens where they were used as milestones, signposts and boundary-marks. This rare signed work of the Hellenistic period is in the Bardo Museum, Tunis.
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THE PHILOSOPHER. Recovered from a ship that went down off the island of Antikythera, midway between Crete and the southern coast of Greece, this powerful head is thought to be the portrait of a 3rd century B.C. philosopher. Divers reported seeing fragments of the draped body, but only the head was recovered.
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NYMPH EMERGED FROM THE WAVES. Like this lovely woman's head, many of the marbles recovered from the Mahdia wreck off the coast of Tunisia, show the effects of 2,000 years of immersion in sea water and the ravages of marine organisms. Only those parts that became covered by a protective layer of sand survived more or less intact. The head is now in the Bardo Museum, Tunis.
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